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Abstract ' V. 

i 

- ■ • 

The grammatical subject of sentences In English Is regularly but not 
invariably perceived as the sentence topic. Attempts to express this 
regularity as a rule of grammar are frustrated by the numerous cases in 
which there Is no topic or some other referring expression is the topic. 
An alternative account is proposed in which sentence topic Is inferred on 
the basis of properties along two 1 i ngui s t i c dimensions. The first is 
syntactic markedness ; the more marked the syntactic structure, the more 
strongly the subject or other salient NP is perceived as topic. The second 
scale involves the referential explicitness of a possible topic NP. The 
NP types most compatible with being sentence topics are the ones which 
identify the most- clearly their intended referent. In both^cases the 
definition of topic is based on the paradigmatic oppositi^ion of elements 
in English, serving as a 'context' for all utterances. More marked 
structures and mst explicit NP$ have a communicative function of 
identifying what the sentence Is about, relevant to the processing of 
syntactic-semantic structures In discourse. 
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A Systematic Definition of Sentence Topic 

In this paper I will propose a characterization of sentence topic 
for English. Much previous linguistic work has been done to systematize 
the Intuitions of native speakers concerning how they perceive what a 
sentence is about, Insofar as Chicago Is north of Champaign can be under- 
stood to be about Chicago. Interpretations of this kind often strongly 
influence judgements of the meaning and well-formedness of ^sentences , and 
for this reason the factors contributing to the perception of sentence 
topic need to be defined and factored out of grammatical description. 
Even though the notion of sentence topic'is often bound up closely with 
grammatical aspects of a sentence, including word order, morphology, 
syntactic structure and the semantic content of constituents, it is 
difficult to define sentence topic us ing the same formal definjtions 
which describe regularities of syntax and morphology, or truth conditions 
which define meaning. The characterization proposed In this paper will 
not be part of the grammar of English, though it will be based on and 
derived in part frbm the grammar of English. More specifically, it will 
be based on the properltles of the grammatical system of English, and 
what is relevant to this definition is the system^of syntactic oppositions 
and semantic contrasts which are defined by the rules of grammar in 
English. In the discussion which will follow, the syntactic system 
referred to will be a transformational grammar in a very broad sense, 
the specific properties of which will not be crucial except that syntactic 
relations among 'constructions' are statable In someway. For example, 
the preverbal NP In a 'passive construction' corresponds in grammatical 
role with the postverbal NP in an active transitive construction. 

^ 5 
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Given a sentence, espec i al ly without a d i scourse con text , i t is 

•J ■ 

difficult if not Impossible to tell what a sentence Is 'about,' and 
different people may give very different answers, Given two sentences 
or more with corresponding contents and different syntactic form, or 
similar syntactic form and different contents, it is possible to distin- 
guish how the contrasting sentences may differ in what they are 'about,' 
Active and corresponding passive sentences may differ in just this way, 
with somewhat more consistency of judgement among speakers of the language 
than for single sentences in isolation. What is revealed by contrasts 
between otherwise similar sentences will be an important bas i s for the 
proposal I will make here. As the contrasts consist of differences of 
syntactic structure and of semantic content of some constituents of a 
sentence, I will confine the characterization of what a sentence is 
'about' to the notion of what the topic of a sentence is, not what the 
topic of a discourse Is. I will discuss the relation between the form 
and content of a sentence, and the range of possible sentence topics 
which these properties determine. 

It Is Important, as Reinhart (I98l) shows, to distinguish between 
discourse and sentence topics. She points out that that while discourse 
and sentences consisting of sentences, or linguistic units, may have a 
topic, It is also true of non- 1 I ngu i s 1 1 c things such as pictures, or films, 
that they have a topic. Even in a linguistic discourse, the perceived 
topic need not be a part of the discourse, corresponding to a specific 
sentence or sentence constituent. In contrast, a sentence is necessarily 
a linguistic unit, and Its (sentence) topic Is a constituent of it, such 
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as a subject NP or d i s 1 ocated phrase . Of course, there can be some 
connection between sentence and discourse topics. If the discourse 
consists of a' single sentence, then the topic of the sentence is identical 
to the topic of discourse. At different points in a richer and more 
complex discourse, the topic of a sentence may coincide with the topic 
of a discourse. It is possible for this reason to speak of the 'fit* 
between sentence topic and the discourse context of the sentence. This 
relation between sentence and discourse is, however, more cieaVly per- 
ceived when there is a lack of fit, when the preceding discourse clashes 
with the sentence topic defined by properties of sentence structure aqd 
content. There need not be a high degree of matching between context 
and sentence structure, and I will not assume that context in any way 
determines the structure of a sentence. 

Following Relnhart (l98l) I wi)l take the term sentence topic to 
refer to what the sentence Is about . In the sense that a sentence is 
understood to predicate some property of a given entity. This definition 
has to be supplemented by a definition of how the constituent referring 
to sentence topic Is isolated from the rest of the sentence. The body 
of the paper will be concerned with how sentence structure serves to 
define sentence topics. 'Aboutness' In itself does not constitute a 
reliable criterion for defining a topic. In fact it is not a satisfactory 
definition; it is merely preferable to alternatives, such as 'old infor- 
mation.'' Some of the failure of previous efforts has been that the 
discourse function of topics was identified with the criteria for defining 
what it is. If the function varies from discourse to discourse, then the 
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definition is too vague, and some def i n i t ions-- taken by themse 1 ves--suf f er 
from this flaw. Others which are nr>ore precise fail because of the number 
of exceptions arising from contextual factors, the effects of more than 
one variable being involved (including syntactic, semantic and phonological 
factors) and the fact that sentence topic is not a necessary grammatical 
component of a sentence, such as subject and verb. 

In addition to therfe bein^ disagreements about what a sentence topic 
is, there are also many different criteria used to pick out the constituent 
which is likely to be perc\ived as sentence topic in a given sentence. 
Some of the definitions of s'^ntence topic focus on the pragmatic properties 
of the elements in a sentence: what a given NP refers to and what knowledge 
about the re'ferent is assumed by the speaker to be shared by the speaker 
and hearer. This knowledge may be manifest, if there is explicit reference 
to an individual or stat:e of affairs in the preceding discourse. Such 
shared knCJWiedge is often called known or old information (Chafe^ 197^, 
1976; HayiLand & Clark, 197^), Prince (1980) refines this notion to 
include, under the general term evoked , i nformat i on whi ch is implicitly 
shared as well as explicitly meKtioned. The fact that a linguistic expres- 
sion refers to something previously mentioned or already known may be 
marked phonological ly, with low.^tch on anaphoric pronouns (Chafe, 1976). 
This phonological mark defines that part of the sentence as not part of 
the sentence receiving prominence in the normal sentence intonation contour. 
This is especially the case of the element with low pitch is in the last 
major constituent of the sentence, where it would normally receive the 
most phonological prominence. (Multiple constituents with low pitch. 
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indicating old information may Isolate a single constituent as cont ras t i ve 1 y 
pitched, Schmerling, 197^). 

Other features of sentence topic are morphological and syntactic. 
The grammatical subject of a sentence in many languages is identified with 
the sentence topic (Li, 1976). Li and Thompson (1376) note that if topic 
is not regularly martced in a language by a special particle such as Japanese 
wa , then subject marking also takes on the discourse function of marking 
sentence topic. Subject marking involves word order, position defined 
with respect to the verbal complex, as well as mprphology, verbal agreement 
and nominative marking on the NR. It is i nte res t i ng to relate Li and 
Thompson*s characterization of the patterns of subject functioning as topic 
in many languages with Prince's finding that 90!^ of the grammatical subjects 
in a discourse referred to things evoked by the prior context, in a sample 
of spontaneously elicited conversation (Prince, 1980). 

Other factors which are associated with sentence topic-hood are the 
referring properties of a Noun Phrase. These may Include specificity of 
reference, or reference determi ned independent ly^f any ott^er expression 
in the sentence (KeeQan, 1976). Strawson (l97l) has made the well-known 
distinction be^tween subject and predicate Noun Phrases on the grounds that 
failure of a NP, such as The present k i nq of France , to refer to anything 
has different consequences for subject and non-subject NPs . A subject NP 
which fails to refer renders the sentence it is in without truth-value, in 
Strawson's view, while the failure of a non-subject NP to pick out a 
referent in the world of discourse in which the sentence is uttered merely 
renders the sentence false. If, as I wi 1 1 assume, it is normal in English 
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for subjects to be sentence topics, then the distinction which Strawson 
makes could also apply to a difference betv^een sentence topic NPs which 
fail to refer and other NPs which fail to refer. The consequences of 
failure would seem to be the same; If the sentence topi c" def i nes what 
the sentence is about, then it follows that it is hard to judge the truth 
value, or to assign a definitive truth value, to ^ ^|^^^^ which turns 
out to be about nothing, T}iis is especially true oT^entences which 
purport to be about sometfiing, and predicate particular properties of the 
topic. A sentence which is pragmatically contradictory in this way could 
not be assigned truth value, 

I will take as an operal^ional definition of sentence topic that It 
is a Noun Phrase constituent of the sentence of which It Is the topic, and 
that the topic represents what the sentence Is about, following the argu-- 
ments in Reinhart (1981 ), There are some irmediate objections to this 
definition, since there are sentences with no readily identifiable topic, 
\r for which there is disagreement about which of many possibilities could 
be the sentence topic. I will also propose and discuss in more detail in 
later sections why sentences do not have multiple topics. I wi 1 I also ute 
as a basis for my proposal the definition of grammatical subject as seoWnce 
topic, following Li and Thompson (I9i76), though some mod i f icat i ons >tfnd 
extensions of th i s def i n i t i on will be necessary. There are several 
immediate objections to this characterization also: (a) there ^e sentences 
*with grammatical subjects which either lack a perceptible t'^ic, or if they 
have one, it is not the subject; and (b) as In the first set of ob/ections 
above, if there are several possible topics, how can topic function be 
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uniquely assigned to the grammatical subject? Since there is only one 
surface grammatical subject^^frP^cl ause , then there can be at most one 
sentence topic per clause, perhaps neffye^ \n the case of sentences with 
imperative form which lack ov^rt subjects. Finally it may be ^objected 
that only one NP is assigned topic function, yet a sentence may have many 
clauses, each of which may contain a grammatical subject. 

A Proposal for the Definition of Sentence Topic 

The answers to these objections will emerge from the discussion of 
cases to follow. Before deal ing wi th them speci f ical ly , I wi I I 1 lustrate 
/ how a definition of subject as topic wAuId fit an ideal case, in (l); this 

definition will be given in more d^^^l in (7). 

(1)^. (Cohtext) Tfie^^rn^^estigation continues. 

b. On Tuesday, the police arrested two suspects. 
(Background) (topic) (focj^s) 

The grammatical subject of (l)b, the police , may be perceived as the topic 

of the sentence. It may be linked by real-world kn()wledge and semantic 

connection to the invest igat ion in the context ser/tence (l)a, and so the 

topic of (l)b may be characterized as evoked in Princess (1980) term. 

The object NP, two suspects , receives the intonation peak of the decla^^ative 

sentence contour in (l)b, and thus represents the^ ^ocus of the assertion, 

cf. Chomsky, 1971, and Chafe, 197^. Hence it may be perceived as new 

information introduced into the discourse, A sentence which followed (l)b 

might contain a sentence topic linked in some way to the focus constituents 

of (l)b. The preposed adverbial on Tuesday has another, status , neither 

topic nor focus. Assuming that 'the 'normal' or 'unmarked' position of 

adverbials in a clause is after the subcategor i zed elements of the VP, 
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then in sentences like (l)b a preposed adverbial occurs not only outside 
of Its normal position, but also outside of the positioli where it would . 

receive Intonatlonal prominence. Such adverbials in preposed p6sition 

I 

a/e generally perceived as background or assumed information. 

^» 

Sentence topic has been identified by some writers with old or given 
or assumed information (Haviland & Clark, 197^; Chafe, 197^). But the ^ 
cas^of preposed adverbials shows that for a constituent to convey old 
or background information is not sufficient to -cause'^the constituent to 
/ have the role of topic In a sentence. T6pic-hood also requires, as we ^ 
will see, a certain kind of prominence or perceptual salience, which is 
not the same thing as sentence focus or intonational prominence (cf. 
Olson & Filby, 1972), and i"^ also not conveyed by a preposed adverbial 
phrase. Even if preposed adverbials are given prior mention a context 
sentence, so that the entity referred to in ^^e adverbial 'phrase of a 
succeeding sentence could be^ perceived as a sentence topic, the sentence 
form Itself prohibits this. A NP is not readily linked with a discourse, 
antecedent^ it is Initial in the sentence but is^iot the grammatical 
subject (Davison 6 j-Utz, to appear).'' The def i n i t i on^of theme or topic ^ 
as the initial element of a sentence in Prague School work such as Firbas 
(1966), and In Halliday (1967) is too broad, since it'incfl^des not only 
preverbal subjects, as it should, but also preposed adverbials', which • 
arc not possible sentence topics. Instead, for a constituent to be 
perceived as sentence topic requires both preverbal position and gram- 
matical subject marking-^though thes^ properties will be subject to 

/ 

revision a^d modification In the discussion t® follow. / 
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In this paper, I will ident i fy grammatical subject properties with 

. <% • \ . 

the potential for being percei ved as sentence topic, Here Iwant to 
examjne h6w the notion of sentence topic can ^e a pragmatic one, not part 

of the grammatical system of a language or part of the syntactic structure 

' " ' 

of a sentence, and still be associated with grammatical systems and 

syntactic constituents. Since the perception §f a NP as sentence, topic 

isso subjective and variable, there must be at least severah factors 

which influence perception. In the next section, I wi 1 1 consider a range 

of cases, in wh i ch^ sen tence properties are systematically varied, as are 

/ , ■ ■ 

semantic properties of NPs in the sentences ./Si nee the notion of sentence 
" ' - . . .V 

topic most clearly emerges when two similar sentences are compared ijn 

isolation, or when there is a lack of fit between a context sentence and 

a succeeding sentence, both the discourse context and the choice of 

preferred continuation will be important factors. 

Marked and, Unmarked Cases 

Let us suppose that speake rs of Eng 1 i sh regularly but not invariably 

^ " /■ ■ ■ ■ 

make the inference that grammatical subjects are sentence topics, all other 

th i ngs be ing equa 1 . Th i s i nference cou Id be a case of general I zed (i.e., 

not specific to one context or occasion) conversational implicature (Grice, 

1975). This inference could be based on Grice's Maxim of Manner, which 

urges the speaker to use the most appropriate form for the 'message uttered; 

if a particular NP is placed in subject role, out of all the possible 

grammatical roles which the grammar allows, then an inferenc3e may be drawn 

about the speaker's intention to place the NP in a grammatically prominent 

position. If subject position is indeed a salient one, by virtue of its 
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grammatical relation to the verb and potential of nominative marking, then 
Grice'5 Maxim of Relevance might al so be invoked ;: grammat i cal promi nence 
is an indication of discours^ prominence, and the speaker is indicating 
how the sentence containing a subject NP is to be related, to what went 
before or is known. If the identification of, subject with topic Is not 
acase of Gricean inference, then it could be described as a discourse- 
processing strategy of some sort, equally independent of the grammatical 
system. In the interest of not mu 1 1 ip 1 y i ng des'cr ipt i ve enti t res ,\l have 
taken the choice of including topic perception as among the inferen6^s 
based on Grice's Maxims, which are operative in a\|y case, The exact 
account of the link between subject and topic is not crucial, so long as\ 
it is stipi/lyated that the association is not a grammatical one, not an 
invariant and arbitrary association of" the kind which is true of linguistic 
signs in general , such as the association of /-s/ with plurality in English, 

If the association of subject properties and perception as sentence 
topic is both pragmatic and regular,. it is cancellable under some circum- 
stances. For example, the sentence^ top.i c of (2)b should be a kj_d[: 

(2) a. (context)* An awful thing happened to my brothel. 

b. A kid stole Jim's wallet. 

c. He was furious. 

Yet I think most people would agree that a more Hkely topic^ is J_i_m, even 



though it is a possessive NP'wjthin the object NP . But^^?en though J_im 
is not a subject NP, it refers to an individual evoked by the context 
(2)a, by the phrase my brother . Continuity of reference is possible in 
the sequence my brother ... Jim, but not in the sequence my brother . . 
a kid , because the indefinite article indicates that there w^s na-previous 
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mention. The occurrence of a first-mention NP in subject position and the 
identification of a non-subject with the topic in this example shows that 
the Gricean inference equating subject and topic'may be cancelled without 
serious contradiction, or interruption of th^ discourse'. There is nothing 
strikingly odd about the discourse in (2), with (2)c a continuation of 
reference to my brother . ""^-^^ 

Next let us turn to a more ^marked' syntactic structure, as in the 
passive sentence of (3)b. Syntactic markedness will be discussed later ih 
more general terms, but here the passive structure may be regarded as more 
marked by 'comparison with the equally available^ active structure. The 
passive form reflects less directly than the active form the underlying 
grammatical relations of object, agent, experiencer, etc, The use of 
surface structure information, category and order to assign logical 
structure requires mohe steps, and specific rather than general strategies 
(Bever, 197Q) ii^he case of the passive structure. In (3)b, the 
grammatical subject is Jim , but the context (3)a evokes a kid : 

(3) a. School must be out now. ^ 

b. Jim. was robbed by a kid on Friday. 

> J 

c. He. ran away. 

J 

d. He. was furious. 

Compare the same sentence, (3)b, with a different context sentence in (A): 

Hf) >. An awful thing hafjp^ned to my brother.. • ' 

b. Jim. was robbed by a kid^ on Friday. , 

c . He^ ran away . 

d . He. was furious . 

The sequence of sentences in (3) might seem somewhat Hpss connected than 
. the sequences in (2) and (A)a, b. In (A)', the expression my brother is 
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In focus position in (4)a and is linked referent i-al ly to the NP Jim 
in subject/topic position in (4)b. 'There is no interruption of expecta- 
tions about topic in the . t rans i t i on from (4)a to (4)b, as there is in the 
transition from (3)a to (3)br - , 

One testJfor the perception of topic in these last two cases might 
be the preferred reading for he in (3) and (4)c and d. If these sentences 
are possible continuations of t-he discourse, and If he^ is likely to' be 
identified with a salient element in previous discourse, such as a topic 
(cf. Kantor / 1977) , then the preferred referent of h£Wou-ld be more 

definitely determined the more strongly the previous sentence (3)b or {k)b 

> 

determines a topic, with prior discourse information as. wel I as structure 
and NP content. 

s 

My intuitions are that the choice is indi f ferent in (3) and that (^)d 
Is preferred over (^)c. If so, then ^the inference that subject equals 
topic is cancelled in (3) and maintained In (4). Neither choice produces 
an informed sequence; The difference is just that, the sequence (^)a, b 
Is more ^connected' than the sequence (3)a, b. In other words, there is 
a better 'fit* betwedin^ (4)b and Its context (k)a than between (3)b add 
Its context (3) a. 

Next, let us Jopk at a still more ^mar\^d* sentence form, a passive 
sentence whose grammatical surface subject Is not a 'real' object, or 
patient, but rather the object of a preposition not subcategor I zed by 
the. verb. If the prior context suggest^ that the subject of the sentence 
(6)b is the topic, by Introd^uclng a possible antecedent, for example, 
then the sequence seems wel I -formed. But if the context suggests that 
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the topic Is the referent of some other expression In the sentence, then 
the sequence appears less we 1 I -formed .-^ For example^ the context (5)a 
suggests that the topic of the next sentence will be the agent phrase, 
rather than an^^p/essfon of location, But the locative obj^t is in 
subject/ topic position In (5): ^^^^^X. 

(5) -a. Sam sat over" there on the right, 
b. 77 This chair wa> s^at on by Fred. 

(6) a. You may wonder what happened to the furniture, 
b. This chair was sat on by Fred. 

The match bet||fen context and inferred sentence topic in (6) is a 

relatively good one, while the match in (5) between the same sentence b 

and "a different context Is much less good. In the sequences given In 

(2) - (4), we have seerT that simi lar ijian I pu lat ions of the contexts of 

active and passive sentences of the usual kind make much less difference 

than In the contrasting cases Illustrated in (5) and (6). Here it appears 

that the Inference th^t subject^ topic applied to (5)b Is not easily 

cancellable. The sentence structure of (5) - (6)b can be characterized 

on Indeperrrt^ecHt "grounds as more ^marked* than active and ordinary passive 

1 

structures because the surface subject is neither an underlying agent 

nor patient in semantic structure, since s I t Is not used here as a 

5 * 

transitive active verb. 

The general point I want to make here is that the syntactic structure 
contributes to t he def I n 1 1 Ion of what is perceived as sentence topic, but 
some variability Is to.be expected. The amount of variability Is 
restricted in some cases, however. We may summarize the results so far 
for defining how grammatical subjects are equated with sentence topics: 
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(7) The subject-topic relation 

a. If i^s a normal conversational inference that the 
surface subject of a finite main clause is the topic 
of the sentence, then the inference is cancellable in 
unmarked senteK^e structure, and less easily cancelled 
in marked syntact i tructures. 

b. Syntactic markedness is determined by how directly 
the surface syntactic relations ref lec^ under 1 y i ng 
semantic relations of grammatical role or function/ 
argument structure. Markedness might be measured in 
how well simple equations of surface and underlying 
structures work (cf. Bever, 1970; and Wanner & 
Maratsos, 1978, on surface relations). 

Markedness of syntactic structure can also be characterized in terms of 

the class of syntactic structures which are defined as expressing equivalent 

syntactic relations by the rules of syntax and semantic interpretation. 

There are structures which bear close similarity to one another in the 

grarmiatical relations expressed, such as actives and passives of both 

the usual and unusual kind, but out of these, one reflects underlying 

relations quite d i rec t 1 y-- the acti^ structure--and one is a very indirect 

expression of granmatical relat ions--namely , the 'peculiar* passive of (5)b. 

Properties of Referring Expressions and Topic Function 

In the preceding cases, and others to follow in later sections, we 
see that sentence structure can be the basis of inferences defining the 
sentence topic. • In this section, it will be shown that there is another 
important factor operative in the perception of sentence topic function 
for a referring ejjpression. This factor interacts with the grammatical 
features just discussed, and may reinforce them, but it also may be ^ 
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Independent. What is Involved is the information semantical ly expressed 
In the NP which defines what the NP refers to, and how clearly this infor- 
mation defines the referent. For example, in the sentence (2)b, the 
grammatical subject i s a kid , but it is not a gdod possible topic. This 
NP is indefinite, conveying that the identity of the referent is not known 
to the hearers» probabl y not to the speaker either, Hence it h^s less clear 
reference to an individual in a discourse context than the definite NP 
my brother and the proper name J im . A NP will therefore be likely to be 
perceived as sentence topic if it is in grammatical subject position or 
If it contains information defining its referent clearly. In example (2), 
we saw that the inference based on grammatical information could be can- 
celled by a combination of discourse information and referring properties 
of NPs in unmarked structures such as active sentences, but this will not 
be the case with more marked structures, such as sentences in which Passive 
or raising rules apply, 

./ An extreme example of how referential properties of Nps interact with 
topic function is the class of sentences containing the expletive there , 
as in there are 3 points to consider , '^Existential^ there refers to no 
entity in the discourse context, yet it occurs in preverbal pos i t i on and 
it counts as a grammatical subject for the purposes of the rules of 
Auxiliary Inversion and Raising rules. It lacks only the subject property 
of verbal agreement in finite clauses'. As a subject of a sort, there may 
be assigned the role of sentence topic, so that there is what the sentence 
is about. But the NP there , which is not even a locative deictic in this 
case, gives no information leading to the identification of a referent.^ 
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Either the inference is maintained, so that topic is vacuous and the 
sentence is not about a particular referent, or the inference is cancelled, 
allowing some other NP with stronger referential properties to be per- 
ceived as topic. But the remaining possibilities in the sentence are 
either i ndef i n1 te and non-topics, according toMilsark's (1977) character- 
ization of 'existent iaT there , or they are proper names and definite NPs 
in focus position, in the *list^ interpretation (cf. Rando S Napol i , 1978). 
NPs in focus position are generally not perceived -ds topi<:s because they 
are interpreted as new information, part of what is predicted about a 
topic. *7 

Some of these features of there are illustrated in the contrasts 
shown in (8) and (9) : t • 

(8) a. We have to keep the booze hidden from Uncle Harry. 
• b. Ten cases of beer are stacked in the garage. 

c. ? There are ten cases of beer stacked in the garage. 

(9) a. I had to park my car In the driveway. 

b. ?? Ten cases of beer were stacked in the garage, 

c. There were ten cases of beer" stacked in the garage. 

In the first example, (8), the version of the sentence without there is 
preferred over the one with there , (8)c. The in^lefinlte NP ten cases of 
beer Is a sub-instance of previously mentioned booze , which thereby con- 
stitutes a discdurse antecedent for ten cases of beer . The version of the 
sentence, (8)b, Is preferable because it places this NP In subject position 
where It may be perceived as a topic without any contradiction from context. 
The reverse is true In the context (9)a, which ddes not Introduce a dis- 
course referent for ten cases of beer . Hence the version of the following 
sentence which Is preferable is (9)c, rather than (9)b. The presence of 
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there' in (9)c keeps ten cases of beer out pf subject position, so that 
it is not interpreted as a topic. The Version (9)b where it does appear 
In subject/topic pos i t i on imp I i es conversationally that the existence 
of the beer is already known, and further inference is necessary to 
connect (9)b with the context (9)a (cf. experimental results in Havi land 
S Clark, 197^, for definite NPs introduced without a di scourse referent) . 

0 

One important consequence of the fact that there has null reference is 
that as an overt constituent it keeps certain NPs out of subject position, 
where they would otherwise be perceived- as topics, and so interfere in the 
perception of the appropriate connections in discourse. 

Some NPs which should not be perceived as topics are those which lack 
a discourse antecedent, and are not intended to have one. Such NPs are 
often indefinite NPs in the non-specific interpretation. We may contrast 
such banal instances of there sentences as llO)a and ( I I )a wi th the-s-ame 
sentences without there . 

(10) a, There Is a fly in my soup. 

b. ? A fly is in my soup. —Which one? 

(11) a. There doesn't seem to be a waiter here. 

b. ?7 A waiter doesn»t seem to be here, We want to order lunch, 

The lack of there in (I0)b and (ll)b allows the unwanted inference. that 
the indefinite NP indicates a sentence topic, and that the speaker has a 
specific instance in mind7 An indefinite NP in subject position tends to 
receive the specific interpretation over the non-specific interpretation 
by virtue of the topic inference. If the NP represents atopic, it 
indicates what the sentence is supposecf by the speaker to be about. If 
the speaker has no particular thing in mind, then the sentence is not a 
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useful addi tion to di scourse and the sum of knowledge in that situation 
(except of course where it is understood that detailed knowledge is 
impossible, as in discussions of the origin of the universe, etc.). By 
Gricean assumptions, the speaker is purporting to make a useful contribu- 
tion, so that the sentence is given the strongest Interpretation consistent 
with everything else in the situation. 

The same effect of displacing a NP from subject position also has 
the^ consequence of placing a definite NP in final or focus position, where 
they are perceived as ^asserted' rather than stipulated. 

(12) a. What shall we use for firewood? 

b. There's the chair with the broken back. 

c. There was a chair with a broken back stacked in the garage. 

d. 7 There was the cha i r with the broken back stacked in the 
garage. 

the sentences (12)b-d are meant to be possible continuations from (l2)a, 
which does not introduce a direct discourse referent for a/ the cha I r with 
a broken back . The continuation in (12)b is possible, with the definite 
NP In the position where it receives the intonation peak. Similarly, the 
indefinite NP in (|2)c is possible, although it is not in the focus 
position; that position is occupied by the locative expres^N)n. But both 
of these are clearly t^. t|^^*^f erred over (l2)d, which has a definite NP, 
a possible topic by virtue of its referential properties and also by virtue 
of Its not being in focus position. Hence (•12)d is odd In the context 
.established by (l2)a, though perhaps not in other contexts. 

The referring propert i ^s may be arranged in the following hierarchy, 
according to how d i s t i net ythey are in reference and how easy it is to 
pick out the i ntended^^feferent according to the information give (or 
inferrable) in the semantic contents of the NP. 
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(13) a. ( i) Proper names: Harry , HI ss Hadei ra , France 

(ii) Referential uses of definite descriptions (vs. 
attributive uses b. (iii); cf. Oonellan, 1971): 
Smi th ' s murderer y referring to a certain individual, 
(iii) Referential ly 'transparent' deisc r i pt i ons : Oedifius 
did not recognize h i s mother . 
(iv) Specific indefinites: a (certa i n) pol i ceman . 
b. (i) Generic NPs: The owl , a typica 1 sma 1 1 town , students . 
(ii) Abstract NPs of time and place: from \k31 to 1588 , 
5 mi les . 

(iii) Attributive definite descriptions: Smi th ' s murderer 
(whoever i t may be) . 
(iv) Ref erent i a 1 ly opaque descriptions: Oedipus war^ted to 
marry his mother , 
(v) Non-specific indefinite NPs: a policeman (no particular 



one) . 




c. (i) Non-referring NPs in idiom chunks: tabs , the j ig . 
(ii) superlatives: the si ightest noi se . 
(iii) Generic NPs: any doctor . 

The hierarchy exemplified in (13)a, b and c goes from the best cases a to 

the worst cases c, with no particular internal relations in each group. 

The proposal is that NPs of the type illustrated in (l3)a make excellent 

topics, and those in (l3)c make mediocre to poor topics, while those in 

(I3)b fall between the two extremes. 

This hierarchy actually comes from a study of Raising to Object 

« 

(Borkin, 197^), and the gradations were established independently of the 
notion of sentence topic. Bdrkin recorded the preferences of English 
speakers for raised or finite, unraised complement subjects, varying the 
NPs raised, the form of the complement (infinitive, as^ or 0) and predicate 
'type. The hierarchy in (13) shows what type of NP best undergoes Raising 
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to Object, namely those in (13)a, and what NP types generally produce 
strange or less preferred raised structures. Some specific examples of 
these interactions of NP type and sentence structure will be gjven in 
later sections. But it should be noted here that the NP types which are 
highest in Borkin^s hierarchy are also NPs with the clearest or most easily 
determined referents. They are the ones about which the speaker, and 
perhaps also the hearer, have the most i nf ormatt^n , perhaps derived from 
first-hand knowledge. The intermediate cases involve entities not directly 
known to the. speaker, known only by properties; they may also be abstract 
entities which cannot be individuated or directly perceived. The worst 
cases are ones which require exhaustive search; for superlatives, the unique 
referent Is the noise which \_s_ the slightest one, etc. Any gener i cs have / 
.no specific referent, but also do not allow consideration of all cases 
collectively, or cases with reference to a set, s I nee any is different from ^ 
all, every, each and is always a non-specific indefinite (cf. Vendler, 1967, 
Davison, I980a). Nonreferring expressions which are part of Idioms are 
misleadlngly 1 1 ke referring expressions, having no reference though the 
whole has a meaning derived non-composi t lonal |y. 

This h I erarch^ I nteracts with the conversational Infer^ence defining 
subjects as topic, introduced earlier. If a NP high up in the hierarchy 
(13) occurs In subject position. It will combine wlt% the structurally 
based Inference, and will be a clearly perceived topic. An example of 
this combination Is Illustrated In (l)b, where the granmat I ca I subj.ect 
Is the definite NP the pol i ce : (l)b On Tuesday, the police arrested two 
suspects. In such cases, the referential properties of a NP which make 
Its referent clear or easy to Identify reinforce the Inference that the 
O a' subject NP Is topic. Conversely, if the subject NP belongs to a type at 
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the bottom end of the hierarchy, then the structurally based inference 

f 

about subjects m^y be cancelled, especially if tj^ere is another NP J n the 
sentence with better qualities as a possible topic. The sequence in (2) 
and (U) are examples of this combination: 

(1^) Anything annoys Charlie. 
The topic of (U) is more likely to be perceived as Charl le than the 
grammatica) subject anything . The use of a proper name like Charl ie 
Implies conversationally that the speaker has aljarticular Individual 
in mind, assumed to be ^nown to the hearer as well. If the sentence is 
about Char 1 ie , it Is a clearer contribution to the discourse than if it 

i^^^about anything (at all) . ^ 

Y 

The referring properties of NPs in (13) may serve to cancel the 
inference equating grammatical subjects with. topic, just as context may. 
But what If the inference Is not cancellable? We have seen that It Is 
less easy to cancel the Inference in some structures which are mor^e marked 
than others, such as the prepositional passive sentences discussed i rf^ 
Davi$on (l980b). A hierarchy of g rammat I ca 1 rol es was proposed there , 
representing preferences for NPs which >cotrfd be promoted to subject role. 
NF's referring to abstract or un I nd i v i dua ted things generally make poor 
subjects of passive sentences; these Inducts expressions of time (except 
for events: thi s experience , etc.), destination, cause and manner. 
Definite NPs referring to concrete, Individuated entities make generally 
acceptable subject of passive sentences formed from prepositional objects. 
This hierarchy Is In effect part of the hierarchy in (l3), the main 
difference just being that there are different restrictions on what can 
occur ^5 a clause subject as opposed to a prepos f t lona 1 object. Further, 
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there are differences in how marked different constructions are, and thus 
the degree to which they tolerate 'poor topic' NPs may^ffer. 

Degrees of Syntact^lc Markedness ^ , 

But what if there are structures which are so^ marked that the conver- v 
satfbna) Inference of topic function i-s not cancillable, making the Infer- 
ence convent i o'na I (Grice, 1975)? In such cases, the marked structures j 
and the NPs low In the hierarchy of {\y^ should biocompatible. This * 
is the case for Raising, to Object sentences and other constructions which 
will be discussed in this section, taking incompatibility to refer to 
general tendencies rather than absolute vi^olations of g rjimma t i ca i l.ty , 
Part of the justification for making topic definition distinct from the 
grammatical system of .a language is chat topic def^inition, even in highly 
marked constructions, is stiil somewhat variable. As Borkin (J97^) shows, 
It fs possible in some cases to combine raised structure with a ^bad' NP 
''type, and produce a relatively accep^table sentence, provided that there 
are compertsa 1 1 ng Vac tor s such -as a comment-like predicate. Conversely, 
it Is possible to combine a *gobd^ NP with\)ther less favorable factors 
and produce a strange ordevlanf sentence. The structure associated wUth ^ 
Raising to Object can be characterized as marked in that the surface 
structure relatlof^^o not match the underlying ones, and are more mis- 
leading than' helpful inordinary parsing routines; cf, (25)b discussed 
below. The subject of the [complertient clause has object marking, suggesting 
that it should be an argjiirftent of the preceding verb of the main clause, 
rather than the yefT^ the complement, The clause boundary of the 
complement is obscured, by comparison with the finite structure. The 
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higher clause is pragmatically 'transparent,' because of the meaning of 

the verbs which govern Raising to Object. These all have to do either 

with belief and knowledge, or wi th ^assert ion and report,, and so are often 

redundant in an i 1 locut ionary act of asserting or questioning: declare , 

regard, suppose , report , etc. These factors combine to define the subject ^ 

of the complement clause as the topic of the sentence as a whole, and 

there i s exper imenta 1 evidence that this is the case in Davison and Lutz 
, . 8 

(to appea r; . v . 

The effects of the raised structure may be seen if we take a NP type 
which is mid-way on the scale of (13), an indefinite NP whfch may or may 
not have a specific i nterpreta t ron . If this NP has a discourse antecedent, 
perhaps a very genera l one, then the NP has the spec^K^ or exi stent i a 1 
interpretation, in both the raised and unrarsed form (I5)b and c, with (15)a 
as the discourse context: 

(15) a. There are reports of U^Os i n the midwest. 

b\ People Vel ieve that a flying saucer is spying on Chicago 
I these days. 

0 c. People believe a flying, saucer to be spying on Chicago 
these days . ' ^ 

Here the mention of a general class, UFOs , establ ishes a possible discourse 
antecedent for a flying saucer , an e)^emplar of the general class. In this 
case, the context and the sentence structure of (l5)c are both compatible 
with the interpretation of the subject of the complement clause as the 
sentence topic. The opposite is true in {](>): 

(16) a. I don't want to be out on Hallowe'en night. / 

b. People believe that a flying saucer is spying on Chicago , 
these days. 

c. ?? People believe. a flying saucer to be spying on Chicago 
these days. 
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The context in (l6)a fails to establish a discourse antecedent for a^ 

flying saucer . The indefinite NP in (l6)b receives a non-specific inter- 

pretation, and the finite complement clause structure is compat i b 1 e wi th 

that interpretation. But the same NP in (l6)c "just receive a specific 

indefinite interpretation, because of the marked surface structure which 

part icu 1 ar 1 y affects the perception of the complement subject, and defines 

it as topic. The combination of/ NP type and syntactic structure in (l6)c 

is odd by comparison with the slame sentence (l5)b in a d i f ferent f orm, 

relative to the context (t6)a. The difference of surface structure must 

have pragmatic consequences which affect acceptability. The only difference 

between (15) and (16). is the context sentence (a), so that the difference 

of acceptab j 1 i ty 8f (15)c and (l6)c must be due to pragmatic discourse 

9 

properties combined w^\h surface syntactic structure^p^ 

* In these examp^les, \he raised NP came from the middle to'top VT the 

hierarchy in (13) Let us see ho^ the bad cases of (13) combine with 

syntactic structures. We have seen that the inference that, subjects = 

topic can be cancelled in unmarked syntactic structures, but not in marked 

'. ' - > 

structures. Markedness of structure iSk not someth i ng wh i cl^ can be cancelled 

in the normal way,'^ so referring properties of NPs cannot override the 

marked character of syntactic structure in the same way that they serve 

to cancel inferences based on unmarked syntactic structure, as in the 

combinations illustrated in (2) and (3). Th^result of the combination of 

marked syntactic structure, as in Raising to Object sentences, and referring 

expressions which make poor' topics, is incompatibility, as in the examples 

below: 
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(17) a. They reported that any doctor was able\to supply the 

med ic I ne . ^ 0 

b. 7 7 They reported any doctor to be able to supply the 

med Ifc i ne . ( ^ 

(18) a. We believe that the slightest discrepancy is irritating 

to h im . 

. b. 7? We» bel ieve the slightest discrepancy to be i rr i tat i ng 
to h im . ' * ^ 

(19) a. The rfecords confirmed that tabs had been kept on all 

the suspects. 

b. 777 The records confirmed tabs to h^ve been^kept or^'' , - 
all the suspects . 

(20) a. Rocco thoujght that the Jig was up. 
/^""^ b. 77 Rocco thought the jig to be up. 

Here, the raised versions (l7)b - (20)b are odd, especially in contR^sl 

w4th/Cl7)fa - (20)a, where the raised NP comes from class c of (13). These 

are^NPs without a referent ( tabs , th^j ig ) which are part of an idiom which 

does have a denotation as a whole predicate. Independent null elements 

such as there as in (8) - (12) and rt In weather express ions also undergo 

raising, but without conflict with syntactic structure. As noted earlier, 

there rtioviBS a non-topic or poor topic out of subject position, as in (lO) 

and (11), while weather predicates lack subject express ions fent i re 1 y . It 

is therefore not surprising that these empty NPs, can raise, while tabs , 

etc. cannot. The other NP types which confl i ct with raised structure are 

those llke^nerlcs and super lat i ves wh i ch have a referent, but the unique 

entity referred to is hard to establish from the semantic infotThation given 

,11 ^ ' 

in the linguistic expression. 

"Note that tabs may readily be made the subject of a passive sentence, 

where it might be perceived as a topic (though it is not likely to be a 

- 2y , 
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.topic)*.. We may then wonder 1f there are gradatrons of syntaotic markedness, 
such that raised structuresMn (15) - (20) are more marked than passive 
structures, and less marked than others, Raisrng to Object in particular 
seems to produce a surface syntactic configuration which is more marked 
than Raising to Subject, but less marked than NP dislocation structures. 
Raising to Object, as illustrated above, prohibits certain types of 

J NP in the complement as subjects, but some NPs of these same types are 
permitted in Raising to Subject sentences: 

' (21) a. ?? We believe the slightest discrepancy to be irritating 
to him. ^ 
<i>, The slightest d i screpancy^ seems to be irritating to him. 

(.22) a. ??? Rocco thought the j ig to be up. 
b." The j i g appeared to be up. 

(23) a. ?? The records confirmed tabs to have been kept ofTall 
the suspects. 

b. Tabs happened/turned out to have been kept on all the 
suspects . i. 
Like Raising to Object sentences, sentences in wh'ich Raising to Subject 
has applied also require certain properties in the raised NP. In 
particular, a discourse referent is required for* the NP in subject 
position if it is a'fully referential NP. Note that contrast between 
(2A)b, and (2^)c as continuations from (2A)a: 

(2^) a. Typhoid and cholera were once widespread in the New World, 

b . ^ 1 1 seems that many American Indians di ed In epi demies . 

c, ? Ma ny American' Indians seem to have died in epidemics* 

The context sentence (2A)a defines no specific prior antecedent for many 
American India ns^. The raised structure in (2A)c places this NP in subject/ 
topic position, and thus creates a sequence with as context in which 
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the hearer has to fl)l In by inference the correct sentence connection in 
the otherwise abrupt transition froi(i diseases to persons who have suffered 
from the diseases. The unraised structure {2k)b does not have the pragmatic 
oddity of (24)c, and again the only difference is of syntactic structure. 

\ ■ . 

" We may place Raising to Subject structures midway between passive 

sentences-and those in which Raising to Object has applied. A schematic 

comparison of the three structures, showing their surface structures^ and 

the underlying relations which are not directly conveyed, is given in (25), 

along with Equi-NP Deletion: 

(25) a. (Passive) NP be V-ed_ by NP 

(object) (agent) 

The book was reviewed by Marcia . 
b. (Raising to Subject) NP Verb ( 0 to Verb ) 



The bus seems likely to brea^k down , 
c. (Equi-NP Deletion) NPj Verb (0, to Verb ) 



Fred wants to chase squirrels . 

d. (Raising to Object) NP Verb ((?) NP ((?) to Verb ) 

+Acc 



,ER?C 



(subject) 

We believe him to be the culprit . 
The passive structure in (25)a has the object in preverbal rather than 
post-verbal position, with a corresponding difference of case marking. 
The agent is a prepositional object rather than subject. In the Raising 
to Subject structfire, the surface subject of the superord i nate clause is 
the logical subject of tKe subordinate clause, which is otherwise without ^ 
a subject. Jn the Equi-NP structure, the subordinate clause is also null, 
by virtue of coreference with the superord i nate clause subject rather than 
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via NP movement. In\aising to Object sentences, the subordinate clause 
subject is marked with accusative case as though' it were the object of the 
superordinate verb, and the clause boundary is obscured, though Borkin 
(1971») provides evidence that It is not entirely deleted. But it is unclear 
whether -the clause boundary is before or after the accusatively marked NP; 
^cf. Borkin (I97'») vs. Chomsky (1981). 

Both Raising to Object (25)d, and Raising to Subject (25)b, create 
surface structures which have ambiguous surface grammatical roles, ambiguous 
in the way that they indicate underlying subject-verb relations. But the 
two constructions differ in how 'markeci' they are, and this difference is 
reflected in the facts illustrated in (21) - (23). NP types from the lower 
end of the hierarchy in (13) may occur more readily In the higher clause 
subject position in Raising to Subject sentences than in lower clause 
subject position in Raising to Object sentences. These positions are 
comparable, because they are the ones whose properties are defined by the 
syntactic rules in question. It may be possible to explain why Raising 
to Subj^e^ structures are less marked than Raising to Object, by noting 
the pa r/l lei ism between (25)b and (25)c, the result of Equi-NP Deletion. 
In both structures, the subordinate clause lacks an overt subject, and 
the higher clause subject is identical in reference to th^^ 'ml ss i ng ' lower 
clause subject, with coindexing brought about in two different ways, 
movement versus deletion (or movement versus control). Thus while ambiguity 
of surface structure may contribute to markedness, the absolute markedpess 
Values are determined also with reference to other constructions which 
resemble the marked structure. No such parallel construction is found in 
English for Raising to Object. 
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The Bases of Syntactic Markedness 

There are two general principles operating behind the scale of 
syntactic markedness which compares construction in (25). The first is 
ifhe Praguean principle of o^di^matic opposition.^ The rules of English 
syntax define a class of we^=P^^<^m syntactic structures. Some of these 
are related by the fact that the *same' basic clause structures or com- 
bination of elements can be expressed in different configurations of 
surface elements. These different but related structures may differ in 
how directly they encode underlying grammatical relations, assuming some 
continuous mapping from underlying to surface relations. Jhus the second 
principle has to do with the recoyerab i 1 i ty of semantic relations encoded 
in grammatico-syntact ic terms. Here I have used a way of distinguishing 
^direct^ versus 'indirect^ recoverab i 1 i ty by referring to the processing 
strategies of Bever (1970), but any deterministic statement of a strategy 
for gett ing the 'right^ answer for the least effort will express the 
principle I have in nind. 

Given these two principles, the consequences for conversationally 
inferring that subjects are topics are the fol lowing : The inference is 
less easily cancellable, the more marked the syntactic structure is. The 
consequence for communication, which involves intentional acts of speaking 
would seem to be the fol lowing : Marked syntactic structures are chosen 
over the equally aval lable unmarked structures for the purpose of conveying 
additional, pragmatic information. 

The application of the term marked to syntactic structures Is not new. 
Its use Is Implicit or explicit In the work of the Prague School Including 
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FIrbas (1966), and in Halliday (1967). The impressionistic use of the 
term there certainly covers some of the cases d i scussed here. The 
difference between these works and the proposal make in this paper lies 
in how markedness is defined in terms other than observations of what is 
perceived as topic, and how markedness is linked systematically to other 
properties of grammar. In a sense, markedness as way of defining 
topics mediates between the arbitrary and i nvar i an t proper t i es of grammar 
per se and the variability of perception, as a function of context, and 
of intentions of the speaker In communication. By relating markedness 
to Gricean maxims of cooperative conversation (1975), it is possible to 
explain why in some cases subjects are topi>cs, ,and in others they are not. 
Syntactic structure and markedness properties combine with the referring 
properties of NPs, so that structure and NP contents may reinforce topic- 
hood , they may conflict, or NP properties may cancel the inference of 
topic-hood. But syntactic markedness prevents NP properties or contextual 
information from cancelling the topic inference. Since markedness Is 
defined in terms of the range of structures which form the set of well- 
formed sentenced of the language, the language itself cbhstitutes a kind 
of context, one which is associated wl th any utterance of English. The 
context of a particular utterance may not be sufficient to override this 
general sort of context. 

The Most ^Marked^ Syntactic Structures 

The most marked topic-defining structures are, not surprisingly, the 
ones commonly associated with topics. These constructions have been 
exhaustively analyzed by Gundel (1977). As she notes, certain kinds of 
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NPs are prohibited generally from occurring in lef-t.^-.j:-i g ht N P phr a s es^ 

with or without a resumptive prbnoun. Predictably^ these are NPs of 
the low end of (13), without reference or wi thou t spec i f i ab le reference. 
Topic phrases are just as strict and sometimes more strict in prohibiting 
NPs incompatible with Raising to Object: 

(26) a. They supposed that any doctor wou Id know the answer. 

b. ?? They supposed any doctor to know the answer. 

c. 7 Any doctor , they supposed (she/he'd) know the answer. 

d. 77 Any doctor , they supposed (him/her) to know the answer. 

e. 77 They supposed him/her to know the answer, any doctor . 

(27) a. 77 We believe the si ightest di scxepancy to be irritating 

to him. 

b. 77 The slightest discrepancy , we believe (it) to be 
i r r i tat i ng to h im . 

c. 77 We believe it to be irritating to him, the si ightest 
d i screpancy . 

(28) a. We believe nobody to be responsible for the accident, 

b. 777 Nobody , we believe (him/her/them) to be responsible 
for the accident. 

c. 77? We believe them to be responsible for the accident, 
nobody , 

d. We be) iev€ there to be a problem in administration. 

e. ^Ther^, we believe (it) to be a problem in administration. 

As the examples in (28) show, dislocated topic phrases place a stronger 
restriction on their content than Raising to Object structures place on 
the complement subject. It is possible to raise a NP with null reference^ 
as in (28)a, so long as its lack of referent within a set of possible 
referents is clear, including negatives and explicitly null elements such 
as it and there. But topic phrases in structures like (28)b and c cannot 
be nu 11. 
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— - Topic phrases also define sentence topics explicitly, and so can 

conflict with other features of sentence structure which Indirectly define 
some other NP (and its referent) as a topJc. If the NP which Is raised 
to object Is also dislocated or topical Ized, there is no infelicity or 
contradiction, as (29)a shows. But if dislocation or topi ca I 1 zat i on 
defines one sentence topic and a marked syntactic structure defines another, 
the sentence Is ill-formed or strange pragmatically; 

(29) a. That guy ^ we believe hlm/0 to be the mastermind behind 

these crimes. 

b. 77 These crimes ^ we believe that guy to be the mastermind 
behind them. 

(30) a. We believe him to be the mastermind behind those crimes, 

/ 

that guy. / 

b. 77 We believe Xhat guy to be the mastermind behind them, 
/ those cr imes . 

Likewise, If the presence of existential there a I lows the Inference that 
the sentence has no topic, then the presence of a topic phrase Is also In 
conflict with the structure of^ the rest of the sentence. 

(31) a, 7^ There seems to be It on the table, a telephone . 

b. 77 A .telephone , there seems to be 0 on the table, 

c. 77 There seems to be one on the table, a telephone . 

d. 7 A telephone , there seems to be one on the table. 

The oddness of the sentences of (31), 'n declining order, seems to come 
from the alleged toplchood of the displaced and dislocated NP, and its 
deflnltcness of reference, or lack of It. If there occurs at all, then 
the NP a telephone has bee^lsplaced from possible subject/topic position, 
and hence cannot be perceived as topic. These properties found in the 
senteite^s of (31) show up more clearly by contrast with the sentences in 
^ (32) In which the dislocated NP Is not the displaced subject. Since 
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the NP was not displaced from subject position, It might be a topic, and 
so may occur In topic phrases. 

(32) a. ? There seems to be a telephone on It, the table . 

b. The table , there seems to be a telephone on it. 

c. (?) The table , there seems to be a telephone on 0. 

While perhaps not splendidly fe^^cltous, the sentences of (32) are certainly 
better than those of (31). 

If the topic phrase and other features of syntactic structure and 
semantic content of the NP match In Identifying a topic, there Is no effect 
of redundancy, as woihl^ occur If two elements were combined which had 

. Identical or overlapping semantic content (cf. Grice, 1975, and Sadock, 
1978). The topic-defining properties of marked sentence structures such 
as Raising to Object sentences and the extra material added in the topic 
phrase, are therefore not semantic in origin. These properties seem to 
be added on pragmatically, by inference about the speaker's intentions in 
choosing this structure when other equivalent but less complex structures 
are permitted by the grammar. These inferences cannot be cancelled because 
s true tura I oppos i t ions (as opposed to stylistic ofyjosltlons or rhetorical 

vdevlces) cannot be cancel led-- they continue to exist In the grammar of 
the language independently of the context of particular utterances. The 
result of combining Indicators of topic which conflict is an infelicitous 
or pragmatically contrad l^ctory sentence. The sentences in (3'), for example, 
are not necessarily deviant grammatically, but since they are contradictory 
in a pragmatic sense. It is hard to imagine of what use the sentence 
could be In any context. 
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Summary of Topic Defining Devices in English 

In the preceding sections I have proposed ways of defining sentence 
topic that are particular to the grammar of English, and resemble other 
languages only to the extent that the grammar of English is simiUr to the 
grammar of another language. I have not said very much about universal 
factors, such as overall prior context, discourse topic, or emphasis indica 
phonological ly or with emphatic particles. These factors do contribute 
to the perception of topic, but context has been defined here or^y in the 
ways»that it may reinforce or conflict with syntactic and semantic features 
Ultinately, I am proposing a scale of psychologically salient features of 
the grammar of English* such that Feature F is salient enough to define 
Constituent X as sentence topic ^in the absence of more salient elements. 
Some of the elements on the scal-e of ramma t i ca 1 properties are more 
salient than any contextual or qmphatic feature, but those at the weaker 
end are not. I wi 1 I assume some interaction between general f,actors such 
as these, and the specific, ranked grammatical features, but in this paper 
I am mainly concerned with isolating the latter. 

In English, the grammatical definition of sentence tropic is determined 
by the intersection of a NP semantic hierarchy of referring properties, 
given in (13), and a syntactic hierarchy of markedness, particularly given 
In (25). This scale (25) can be supplemented by two additional elements, 
one at the weakest end of the scale, the surface grammatical subject o^^ 
sentence in which no rule has changed the element in subject position, and 
another at the strongest end of the scaVe, which consists of NP phrasei 
adjoined to a clause, as in examples (26) - (32).^ As the grammatical scale 
involves subjects -pri'mar i 1 y , It must be claimed that in^tnglish there is 
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something particularly salient about. subjects , as opposed to the initial 
element of >he sentence, which may subsume subjects^ not preceded by a 
preposed adverb. 

By a general i zW^conver sat ional inference* or discourse strategy, as 
in (7), subjects are perceived as topics. The scale in (25) is based on 
subjTct positions and what they correspond to; the more marked the p^ition, 
the greater the d i spar i ty between surface and underlying role. This 
^har^terization fits the NPs affected by Raisi'ng to Object or Exceptional 
Case«Marking in the framework of Chomsky (1981)., as an under lyi ng ^subject 
has anomalous accusat ive'"marki ng . Whether it actually remains a subject 
in spite of its case and object-like surface properties is a matter of 
controversy, but i ts markedness is undeniable. The most marked elements 
are outside the clause in which there is a coindexed element, and for this 
reason, the whole structure is manked. That is, if the ^eaker could 
choose to express some proposition using^a s i ng 1 e c 1 ause , but instead 
chooses an 'extra' phrase as well, t^^ome inference about salience of 
the extra element is warranted. 

Initial position in a sentence is not what is a-ssociated with 
syntactically defined sentence topics in English. It seems. to be the 
case that initial position or proximity to it is characteristic of sentence 
topics In some languages (cf. the work of Firbas and others). But if 
this were true of English, ^en preposed adverbials should function as 
topics, and in that case, thin NP types from the lower end of (13) should 
be possible In 'neutral' position, but not In preposed position. But 
'the experimental evidence in Davison and Lutzjto ^ppear)^strong ly 
suggests that preposed adverbials are not perceived as topics In the^way 
O that other, subject-lil^e constituents are. And as (33) and (3^) show, 
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It is possible to prepose 'poor topic* NPs without restriction of meaning 
o7 loss of accepTaSTTrfy: 

(33) a. The bomb is likely to go off at any moment\ ^ . ♦ 

b. At any moment, the bomb is likely to go off. 

' (3^( a! They show their slides of the Alps at the slightest 
provocation/at the drop j^f*^ a hat. 
b. At the: s 1 ightest provocation/at the drop of a hat, 
they show their slides of the Alps, 

The supef'Ifttjve iCL(3M and the generic adverbials in (33) and (3^) are 
equally good in th6 a and b versions, with 'normal' stress and level pitch. 

So the syntactic properties which may be used to define sentence 
topics ifi the absence of more salient features cluster around surface 
^ subject function, corresponding i.n some more marked cases to urtderlying 

objects, or to subject properties obscured by unusual case marking. This 
is so for all but the most marked structure, in which topic constituent is 
outside of clause structure. Of course, in this case it is hard to 
distinguish ^a dislocated NP from a preposed adverbial with high pitch and 
emphatic stress, but this may be the only instance of an initial adverbial 
topic (cf. Langacker, 197^)" 

If the function of sentence topic is associated with only one item, 
then there may be an ^xplanat ion in the syntactic system of English for 
why adverbials are not perceived as topics, bufn subjects are. English 
lacks the rule of German which obligatorily inverts thie subject with the 
first verbal element if some ^ther constituent is^ proposed. For this 
reason, dislocated, topical ized or preposed constituents may precede a 
clause subject, in any number.. If sentence topics were n^ uniquely 
identified by subject properties (out of other syntactic properties) ^ 
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then no one of the preverbal constituents would be uniquely salient- But 
In languages like Norwegian which have an obligatory inversion rule, there 
can be only one preverbal constituent, which i s. perceived as the sentence 
topic (Faarlund, 198l). So, (f the initial element In a main clause (or 
Its pragmatic equivalent) is the subject, it is the topTc; otherwise the 
subject and Verb are Inverted, and/ the preverbal constituent is a topic. 
It can be anaphoric to the context, or 'deictic,- serving as a connective 
to the context (Faarlund, 1981), 

The 'def i ni t ion of subject properties in surface structure needs to 
be made more explicit for English. Nominative cash and verbal agreement 
are character i st ic^ of subjects in finite clauses, and preverbal position 
in non-finite clauses. I would like to d i st i ngu i sh between inverted 
subjects in yes-no questions, which have topics corresponding to the topic 
of the equivalent assertion, from inverted subjects following there , which 
are not topics. So the correct stipulation seems to be that preverbal 
position is crucial for all subjects, unless there i s no const i tuent 
preceding the yerb. 

There is another aspect of salience which determines what a sentence 
topic may be. So far have defined topics in terms of c lauses , A 
sentence consisting of many clauses could in principle have as many topics 
as It has overt subjects, by this definition; but generally this 1 s not 
the case. A normal sentence, no matter how complex it may be syntact i caT)l y , 
usually has at most one sentence topic, and if sentence top 1 cs ar^e supposed ' 

to serve a discourse function of defining what the sentence is -about, it 

■■» ■ • . ■ 

would seem ''to follow that for such definition to be effective, there 
should be only one topic. So I will add to the scales of salience and , 
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markedness the notion of clause sa 1 i ence , wKi^i main clauses' as more salient ^ 

13 

than subordinate clauses.^ The major except ion to this matching of 
syntactic subordination to pragmatic subordination is illustrated by ...^^ 
the cases of 'Raising to Object and express i ons of the type it seems that p , 
I think that p vetc. Predicates of belief, perception and assertion, 
including the verbs that govern Raising, have a number of syntactic and 
pragmatic properties. They are in some sense redundant because their 
meaning is closely related to properties of assertions; constituents con- 
"tailing them may be perceived as pragmatically 'transparent,' so that 
I think p is pragmatically though not semantical ly equivalent to asserting 
*p alone; constituents containing them may be parenthetical tags; and 
syr\tact ic 'Structures characteristic of main clauses may occur in their 
complement's, under some ci rcumstances (Hooper S Thompson, 1973, Green, 

1976).. ' ' ^ 

So for syntactically def ined sentence topics, and possibly also for 
topics defined by referential properties, the topic of the whole sentence 
is the topic of the most pragmatically salient clause, generally the maj n 
clause! But note that an Imperative main cl aus6, Mack i ng a subject, fails 
to define a topic, so that if there is a subordinate clause, its subject 
may be topic. So by this definition, (35)a lacks^a topic, while (35)b - d 
have topics: * ' 

(35) a. Shi^t the door. , 

b. Consider this case to be equivalent to the pre.ceding one. 

c. That door, shut it, please. 

d. That door', tell John he should shut it. 

The raised subject in (35)b is a topic by both syntactic markedness and 
appropriate referring properties. That door in (35)c, and d is, a topic 
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by the same properties, including very marked syntactic structure. Note 
that in this case, where there is a separate topi c 'phrase , i t does not 
matter whether it corresponds to a constituent of a main clause or a 
subordinate clause. If we want (35)a to have a topic, it woul^ be defined 
by referring properties of the NP alone, not by^ syntax. If not, then a 
sentence such as (35)a might serve to i n troduce a topic into discourse, 
which then might occur as the topTc of a succeeding sentence. 

fonc 1 us ion 

I have proposed in this paper that therjbtion of sentence topi c is 
a pragmatic one, and does not correspond to a grammatical category defined 
by the grammar of English. But topics are defined by conversational 

' ■ 8 . , ♦ 

implicature of a very regular and general kind on the basis of linguistic 
as well as contextual information. The* information of a linguistic nature 
may include the syntactic propert ies "of a sentjence in which a potential 
topic NP occurs, as' well as the semantic properties of a NP, particularly 
the ones which help 'to define its referent. The most regular and general 
inference il that the topic of a sentence is the subject of the superord i nate 
clause, or the most pragmatically salient clause. The'^properties of ^ 
grammatical/subject which contri^bute to the definition of possible topics 

i 

include preverbal position--so that post-verbal NPs in there constructions 
are not perceived as topics--verba 1 agreement morphology if no NP precedes 
the verb, and distinctive pronoun morphology. It is possible to cancel 
this inference in/unmarked' syntact i c 'structures , either by contextual 
information which defines some other const i tuent .bes ides the subject a's 
topic, or by the refer r i ng propert i es of the NP in subject position. If 
the referent of the subject NP is hard to determine from the information 
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given, then topic function is assigned to some other NP with more expl l-c i t 
referential properties, if there is one in the sentence, But in 'marked' 
syntactic con£texts the subject-topi c i nference is harder to cancel. Ther^ 
are degrees of cancel lab i 1 i ty , since syntactic markedness is a'matter of 
degree, determined by the extent to which the surface structure does not 
directly represent underlying logical relations. The more marked the 
syn tact ic St ructu re is in which a possible topic NPs occurs, the more 
difficult it is to cancel the topic function of a NP assigned by inference. 
Where cancellation is ruled out by the markedness of the syntactic structure 
then certain types of NP are generally ruled out in subject or other marked 
position. Their appearance in these positions i s i nfe I i c i tous , rather than 
ungrammat ical , and empty of useful contribution to discourse. 

This view of sentence topic In English, based on the syntax and lexicon 
of English, allows us to claim some psychological reality for the notion, 
without introducfng the claim that the characterization of topics is 
operative in all circumstances and in all structures. By the definition 
and strategy I have offered here, the perception of topic is dependent on 
a number of factors, and is not Integrated into the description of grammar. 
One might say that \t Is operative in the absence of other, stronger 
factors, including i n^onat><i)na 1 patterns and emphatic stress, which I have 
not discussed here. That is, unless some cluster of factors defines a more 
salient element, the syntactic structure of a sentence and the content of 
noun phrases may define a sentence topic. This topic may agree with 
previous context, or merely be compatible with, it; in more striking cases, 
it may conf I let * 

-y 
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Topic-function can thus be separated from the rules of the grammar 
of the language (however they may be represented formally). The syntax 
of English can be regarded as autonomous, ajid without pragmatic conditions 
a'ttached to syntactic rules or to semantic features. The choices of 
syntactic construction or NP type described in this paper are truly 
optional, in that I regard rules such as There Insert ion and Passive as 
operating without regard tb speaker beliefs or discourse contexts. These 
beliefs may be present, of course, and we. may regard certain sentence 
structures as incompatible with discourse contexts or various beliefs. 
But to do this is not the same as incorporating pragmatic conditions i nto 
a syntactic/semantic system. The only sense in which this is done, in 
this paper, is in the sense that inferences are calculated on the basis 
of grammatical and semantic elements which^form a system of oppositions 
in the language. Some import beyond literal meaning may legitimately be 
read into the choice of a more marked structure. 
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'on this point, I think that the point made by Reinhart (I98l) is 
compelling: within a sentence, any second mention of an individual auto- 
matically makes the referring expression a topic phrase, if topics represent 
old information. But second mention in a sentence usually does not have 
this effect. The alternative characterization of sentence topics, what 
the sentence is 'about,* Is a more realistic description of the function 
of sentence topics, though not a very explicit criterion for picking out 
the sentence topic inv^ny part i cu lar case , But the function of defining/^ 
•aboutness"' explains better than the property of being 'old i nf orm^ i orf» ' 
why^ sentences do not have multiple sentence topics (I do not exclude the 
possibility that they may have multiple discourse topics, following Reinhart) 
If the property of being 'old information' is defined by prior mention, 
or context, then it could, be true of many constituents in a sentence that 
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they represent old information. Thus topics defined in this way could match 
many constituents in a sentence. But as Adrienne Lehrer has pointed out ^(p.o.), 
communication is^more efficient nnd easily related to discourse if what the 
sentence is about is just one entity, designated by one sentence constituent. 
Of course, a s ^^ ence may be about different things on different occasions 
of utterance; topic-function is not uniquely and constantly assigned to 

grammatical units in the same way that grammatical roles are. 

✓ 

There is clearly something pragmatically misleading about specifying 
information about something which either does not exist, or is not identi- 
fiable by virtue of the linguistic expression in subj ec t/t^p i c position, 
and this conflict of semantic, syntactic and pragmatic information would 
be hard to assign a specific truth value; predicated information may be 
evaluated relative to what is known about a certain entity. The^character-V . 
ization of subjects as topics is not explicitly made by Strawson in the 
article cited, but it is implicit in his use of 'center of interest,' and 
active and passive sj|^tences as examples. ^ 

•'in the experiment reported in Davison and Lutz (to appear), reaction 
time was measured for reading the second of a sequence of two sentences. 
In the s^copr^ sentence, there were two possibilities: either an 'optional' 
transformation had applied, or it did not, though the sentence was a 
counterpart of the first version. The transformations in question were 
Pass^e, There Insertion, Adverb Preposing, Raising to Subject and Raising^ 
to Object. The 'target' sentence was preceded by a context sentence, which 
could be one of three kinds: (i) neutral; (ii) biassed to the transformed 
version and, against the untransf ormed version; or (III) biassed to the 
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untransformed version and, where poss 1 bl e . agai ns t the transformed version. 
Bias was cU^ted by making an element of t;he context match what was ^ 
supposed to be in topic position, by^lass membership or alternative ^ 
description. In the Adverb Preposing cas^s, there was no difference in 
reaction -tlmi for tbe preposed and unprepas^ versions (ii) and (iii)jn 
the second kind of context (1), i'n which theNcontext is biassed towards 
the subject and not the preposed adverbial^. 

(i) (Context) Shopping in other countries can be frustrating 
for Americans. 

(li) (Untransfarmed target) Most Eng'ush shops are not open 
after 6 p.m. « . ^ 

(iii) (transformed target) After 6 p.m.. most English shops are 
not- open . 

These resu.lts s t rong 1 y sugges t that initial e 1 ements-Wh i ch would include 
pr-eposed adverbi a 1 s-are not topics necessarily. 'Reaction times should . 
have been much'longer for the transformed version if preposed adyerbials 
could be topi.cs when the context is biassed towards the subject. In fact 
the reverse is found; in the context biassed towards the preposed adverbial, 
'actual reaction times were somewhat longer for the preposed version, as^ 
though the linking of context with preposed adverbial, rather ^han subject, 
was somewhat mis lead ing . 

She active and passive versions of the 'same' sentence are not always 
equally preferred in a giv^iscour^e context. Sinha (197M provides a 
number of examples of passive sentences used in contexts liere the corre- 
sponding active version would be strange or certainly inferior to the 
passive-version. He claims that such cases indicate that there is an 

/ 
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Inherent semantic difference between the active and passive constructions. 
But I ffrgue In this paper ^hat they are equivalent In meaning but are 
r'\ perceived differently In some contexts b^ecause the topic-subject inference- 
applies to different constituents. As ZIff (1966) observed, active and 
passive sentences are about d I f f erent things. 

^In these examples, T regard sit as an Intransitive verb which never 
takes a true direct object. It contrasts with the causm:ive and transitive 
counterpart, seat , like fal 1 , f el 1 . For arguments that passive sentences 
with sit Prep are derived' from sources wUh intransitive verbs, see 
Davison (l980-b). 

This case contrasts with the fai lure-of-ref erence cases discussed by 

■> ^ 

Strawson (1971), and explained in terms of 'cont rad i ct i on between the - - 
semantic content of the NP and its lack of referent in the world. Names 
) i|<e Uncle. Forrester and definite descriptions such a» ^the man who broke 
the bank at Monte Carlo imply at least pragmatically that there'exists a 
referent, (and the referent Is known to the speaker and posslbHy also to the 
hearer. . There and otheY MPs which are semantical ly empty, or nearly so, 
and which are not used as names," do^ot give any information about a 
purported referent, They may be used In subject posit ii>n with cancellation 
/ifof the topic Inference, rather than with contradiction. - , 

^Sente>te!e (10)b and (ll)b ar^ marked as .strange in the existential 
reading'with a non-specific indefinite reading for the NP. These sentences 
are much better iit a discourse context introducing referents for the NPs, 
making the>*^pecl f ic : Where are the three f liesT or There are three 
waiters and I know the whereabouts of two of them . These contexts and - 
readings are independent of the point being made here. . 
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The pat-tern of reaction times reported in Dayisoa and Lutz (to appear) 
for Raising to Object sentences indicate that the lower clause subject 
functions as the topic of the sentence overalU. Reactiofi time is lower . 
for both versions of the sentence if the context sentence is 1 i r\ked with 
the lower clausi^ subject, and are high otherwise. 

Q 

As the preced i ng note suggests, the lower clause NP may be perceived 

as sentence topic even if Raising does not apply, because of the pragmatic 

transparency of the higher clause. (The class of verbs bel ieve , ' report , 

cons ider^ is semantically related to various componeruts of assertions, so 

that the superord i na te clause containing one of these ve^rbs may be prag- 

mat lea fly, though not semantically, disregarded. I am grateful to David 

Oowty for discussion clarifying this pointj 

'^Another example of the persistence of what is conveyed by marked 

structures may be seen by comparing subjectKess imperative sentences with 

other sentences having subjects which may be used^ in an imperative sense, - 

(i)~ You will open the transom, but I am not' asking you to 
open the transom. 

There i s noncontradiction In (i) , in 6pi te of the fact that (it) may be used 
I ike ( i i I) : 

(ii) You will open the transom(!) 
(iii) Open the transom. ' ^ 

Jiv) #Open the transom, but Mm not asking you to open the transom, 
jf (iil) is meant to be taken as an Imperative, and not as a sentence 
fragment with a specific prior discourse context, then (iv) i"s contradictory 
The difference is that the tenseless subjectless structure is 'marked^ 
while the subject-tensed verb combination in (ii) is not. The inference 
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that it is meant as a directive is cancel lable, whi le the d i rect i ve - 
'quality'of (iv) is. not. 

Horn (1980) argues, that the higher clause position >in (i) conven- 
tionally implies that the NP occupying the subject position has a referent 
and the referent is existent. • 

Susan , looks 1 ike she's, going to say something. 
The output of the rule of 'Richard,' or Subject Copy ing , i 1 1 gstrated here 
i s^ 'marked' for the, same reasoti aS the output of Raising to Subject, with 
the additional factor that there is a pronoun copy instead of a null 

subject in the lower clause. The structure in (i), therefore is-^not part 

* . (? . 

of the class to which Equi-NP Deletion and Raising to Subject structures 

belong. As Horn shows, the rule may 'not place an i ndef i n i te wi th non- 
specific reference in subject position^ and other NP types are also 
restricted, as for Raising to Object; 

( i i ) The smallest particle 1 ooks ) i ke it's go i ng to be d i scovered . 
(iii) The j ig looks like it's up. 

(iv) Any doctor sounds like he can give you a prescription for 
the med icine. 

(v) *l t sounds like any doctor can give you a prescription for the 
medicine. ^ 

(ii) - (iv) are strange, but note that (v) is not odd, and is a way that 

the content of (iv) can be expressed. The oddity of (iv) is therefore due^te 

syntactic structure. What is called syntactic markedness here corresponds 

to Horn's conventional implicature associated with subject position. 
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'As Akmajian and Kital&wa (.1976) 'point out, NPs containing quantifiers 
undergo relatiyization (and Raising to Object AD) bul^ make poor topics in 
dislocated or topical ized phrases. Nevertheless, some quantified expres- 
sions, with definite articles particularly, can be topical ized. 
(i) ^ 



Two of those books. 
Most of those books. 



All those books, ' ' 

ks, ' » 

— I can't ^tand (them), 

A few of those books ^ ^ 

Quantified expressions like these should be able to function as topics, 

since they give some information about the intended referents, relative to 

the set of possible referents--i .e. , none, S(^me, a certain quantity, etc. 

'^As for conjoined sentence structures, I know of no reason for assuming 

that the syntactic construction defines one element as more pragmatically 

salient than the other. So the sentence topics of each wi.l 1 be perceived 

as if the two sentence-s were adjacent in discourse. 
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